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New director 
shares vision 
for BLM 


BLM Director Jim Baca 


On Aug. 11 Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt spoke 
to federal employees in Anchorage before setting out 
on a whirlwind 12-day tour of DOI lands around the 
state. BLM employees made up nearly one-third of 
the 600 Interior employees attending the meeting, 
proving that Alaska BLMers are very interested in 


what the new Secretary has to say. 


“I'm glad to be working for and with every one of 
you,” said Secretary Babbitt. “I want to break down 
the barriers among Interior agencies...and erase the 
lines on the map between the different agencies.” The 
Secretary encouraged Interior employees to share 
expertise and work toward a more coordinated 
scientific effort unencumbered by jurisdictional lines. 
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~@_ 1) secretary meets with 
<3// DOI employees 


In May Jim Baca was sworn in 
as the 12th BLM Director since the 
agency was created in 1946. This 
monthly “Director's Column” will 
help to acquaint Alaska BLMers 
with Director Baca, and share his 
concepts of natural resource 
management. 


“I don’t favor change for the sake 
of change,” says BLM Director Jim 
Baca. “But the BLM can’t move 
forward if we take a business-as- 
usual approach to land manage- 
ment issues. We must work to 
strike the necessary balance of the 
sometimes conflicting positions of 
development and environmental 
protection.” 

As former New Mexico Land 
Commissioner, Baca dealt with 
many of the issues that face BLM 
today. “In other cases,” he said, 
“I'm just now being exposed to 
them. But across the board I want 
to take a period of time to learn 


. more fully about the range of 


concerns before adopting new 
policy positions.” 

Director Baca wants to help 
change BLM’s image to one that is 


Ed Bovy 


forward-looking, concerned about 
managing for all the resources, 
and one which protects the 
public’s land so it can be used and 
enjoyed for generations to come. 


. Among the key land management 


issues facing the new Director will 
be reforms on the Mining Law of 
1872, grazing on public lands and 
timber harvesting, particularly in 
areas where delicate ecosystems 
may be threatened. 

“As Americans, we have a mag- 
nificent heritage that should be a 
source of great national pride,” he 
said. “As the different countries of 
the world debate environment and 
development, sustainability and 
economics, short-term needs and 
responsibilities to future genera- 
tions, right here at home at BLM 
we face the same challenges and 
opportunities. 

“I’m committed to improving the 
stewardship of the 270 million 
acres of public lands under our 
jurisdiction. By doing our job 
right, we can ensure that future 
generations of Americans will be 
able to use and enjoy these lands.” 


by Teresa McPherson 


In the 95-degree Turkish heat, under layers of 
waterproof sunscreen, the woman securely fastened 
the straps of her life jacket. She snapped on her 
lightweight whitewater helmet, her face giving little 
clue-to the butterflies softly fluttering under the life 
vest. Gate 3 would be the real challenge. Could the 
group of five seasoned whitewater rafters negotiate the 
rapids with enough skill to keep the craft from 
overturning? 

Forty-five minutes later Bunny Sterin and her fellow 
athletes on the international slalom team rounded the 
last hairpin curve of the grueling course, and crossed 
the finish line. 

Sterin is a BLM hydrologist, long-time river runner, 
and river conservationist. In July, her interest and 
appreciation for river systems, and concern for 
threatened rivers around the world, brought her to the 
World Whitewater Championship and Eco-Conference 
along Turkey’s Coruh River. The international event 
was sponsored by Project RAFT and the Turkish 
Ministry of Tourism. 

Sterin explains: “Project RAFT {“Russians and 
Americans for Teamwork”} is a non-profit organization 
that promotes protection of river systems through 
cooperation and teamwork between countries. The 
idea is that people who meet to share a challenge like 


sometimes business and 
oleasure do flow together 


whitewater rafting or kayaking can also work together 
to find ways to protect the world’s threatened rivers.” 
Athletes and conservationists from 41 countries 
took time out from the whitewater competition to 
share information and concerns during a two-day 
conference. Participants discussed the plight of six 
endangered rivers, and how that knowledge could be 
used to conserve and protect the river systems in 
their home countries. “The conference presented a lot 
of useful ideas for both Alaska and the Wild and 
Scenic River Systems BLM manages,” said Sterin. 
She hopes to incorporate some of this information 
into the river management work she does for BLM. 
Sterin says one of the high points of the event was 
when the Turkish Minister of Tourism vowed to make 
the segment of the Coruh River where the 
competition took place a national park. “He also 
agreed to stop three proposed dams on the Coruh.” 
Sterin feels river conservation and recreation are a 
natural complement. While she’s competed in 
numerous whitewater competitions at home, she says 
this was her first international event. Would she do it 
again? “Absolutely,” she says. She admits it’s difficult 
to leave Alaska during summer, and it can be a chal- 
lenge to juggle summer fieldwork with annual leave. 
“But I'd do it again,” she says. “It’s that important.” 


Whether 
evaluating 
instream flow or 
running her 
favorite rapids, 
hydrologist Bunny 
Sterin enjoys 
Alaska's Wild and 
Scenic Rivers. 
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What are you doing today? 


hances are it’s something 
different than what you were 
doing five years ago. 

How has your job changed in the 
last five years? Ask BLM 
employees, and you're likely to get 
answers that include advances in 
automation and technology, a 
growing emphasis on quality, and 
ever-increasing responsibilities. 

We asked several BLM 
employees in a variety of fields 
how they feel their jobs have 
changed in recent years. While 
their answers varied widely, we 
think you'll agree their candid 
responses show Alaska BLMers 
are flexible, committed, and 
positive about their future with 
BLM. ¢ 


Robbie Robinson 
Land surveyor 


“The types of survey we're 
looking at today are a lot more 
complicated than they used to be,” 
says land surveyor Robbie 
Robinson. His job is to review 
plats, draft records, and field 
notes, and check computations. 

“We're doing more subdivision of 
section Surveys, more resurveys, 
more 14(c) work, more surveys in 


congested areas.” 

Robinson says these changes in 
the survey program mean land 
surveyors need a wider range of 
skills today than in the past. Skills 
like proficiency in AutoCad, 
keeping up with advances in GPS 
technology, even skills in dealing 
with people. 

“We used to do computations on 
WANG, which later progressed to 
DOS, or IBM format. We now 
interlink geodetic programs to 
AutoCad to do the plat drawings 
and computations quicker, and it 
even spell checks the text portion. 

“We deal with people more now, 
too. With ‘638’ contractors, and 
with the public in general. People 
see us surveying in their area, and 
they call to ask us about their 
property. Recently a guy called to 
say he’d found a monument on his 
land. We checked, and it was an 
undocumented monument, so we 
started an investigative survey.” 


Lon Kelly 
Outdoor recreation planner 


Computers and software have 
brought changes to recreation 


planning. Some facets of the job 
are easier, and many things can 
now be done that weren’t possible 
or practical before. 

Reflecting on several years as an 
outdoor recreation planner for the 
Steese/White Mountains District, 


-Lon Kelly says, “Our most 


important mission, serving the 
public interest, is still done by 
getting out on the ground. After 
the data gathering and planning, 
we rely on the professional 
judgement we build through close 
contact with the users and the 
resources.” 

Kelly excels at developing 
computer programs to suit the 
needs of the district staff. 
“Standing at a turn on a trail with 
a Global Positioning System unit 
about the size of a pair of 
binoculars, we can record our 
exact location by clicking a 
switch,” Kelly said. “Back at the 
office, the unit connects to the 
computer, and the information is 
drawn on inch-to-the-mile maps or 
overlays with a drafting program. 
The computer translates large 
numbers of points mathematically 
rather than graphically.” 

The interface between 
computers, the Global Positioning 
System and the Geographic 
Information System makes it 
possible for the district to gather 
more data that accurately portrays 
trails, animals, mining claims, 
cabins and their relationship to 
land cover and other resource 
information. Kelly produced an 
extensive report, Resource 
Mapping Using GPS & GIS on the 
Steese/White Mountains, that 
describes the software, hardware 
and methods used in his system, 
and is willing to loan it out to 
interested BLMers. 

—Sharon Durgan Wilson 
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Allyson Johnson 
Land law examiner 


Like many employees, Allyson 
Johnson feels she’s seen 
significant changes in her job over 
the past few years. Unlike other 
employees, she attributes those 
changes to new attitudes instead 
of new technology. 

“The attitude toward the ‘low 
man on the totem pole’ has 
changed,” says Johnson. “We're 
viewed as contributors. My branch 
chief has met with us, listened to 
our problems, and encouraged us 
to suggest solutions.” 

Johnson is one of over 90 LLEs 
at BLM Alaska whose adjudicative 
skills are the backbone of the con- 
veyance program. LLEs pour over 
applications for land, putting in 
hours of extensive research to de- 
cide who is entitled to receive the 
patent. Doing this requires dozens 
of “decisions”—the actions and re- 
sulting documentation that decide 
the fate of land applications. 

Johnson concedes increased 
automation has made her job 
easier. She can now access the LIS 
on her own computer. “So I can do 
my own data retrieval, I don’t have 
to wait on another person to get 
the information for me.” 

But what Johnson finds most 
encouraging is the new emphasis 
on individual contribution. “We're 
encouraged to take responsibility 
for our work, to identify and 
resolve problems when they come 


up, and then move on. Is it TQM? 
I'll leave that to management to 
figure out. I have to get this 
decision finished before I go 
home.” 


Les Eddins 
Realty specialist 


“I think we'll be more like realty 
specialists in the Lower 48 once 
the Native allotment program 
winds down,” says Anchorage 
District realty specialist Les 
Eddins. This means he and the 
other 11 realty specialists at the 
district will do more negotiating 
and marking of easements, 
acquiring and exchanging more 
public land, and issuing more 
rights-of-way and use permits. 

Eddins, a former draftsman from 
the ASO Branch of Title and Land 
Status, came to the district three 
years ago. The tall, lanky Alaskan 
says the changes he’s seen in the 
district’s land program have been 
subtle. “The complexity of cases 
has always been there, but I think 
the biggest change is the staff's 
willingness to pull together as a 
team and try to resolve these 
complex cases.” 

Eddins feels there’s little 
difference between land law 
examiners (LLE) and realty 
specialists. “Realty specialists do a 
lot of the ground stuff that helps 
the LLEs make sound decisions.” 

—Danielle Allen 


Mark Phillips 
Hazardous materials specialist 


Mark Phillips says the BLM’s 
growing haz mat program has 
markedly changed the way he 
performs his job. 

“I started with one workmonth 
for haz mat work in 1986, when I 
was a natural resource specialist. 
BLM’s haz mat program is now a 
$20 million per year program 
bureauwide. It shows that BLM is 
serious about hazardous materials 
and their effects on public lands.” 

The changes Phillips has seen as 
a BLM haz mat specialist include 
increased use of computers in day- 
to-day operations, wearing BLM 
uniforms when doing compliance 
work, and more training for haz 
mat specialists. 

“In 1988 the office bought khaki 
shirts and had us sew BLM 
patches on them. We used to 
breeze up on three-wheelers to do 
a mining compliance inspection in 
Levi’s and jacket, and the public 
had no way of knowing who you 
were. Now we wear uniforms for 
nearly all compliance work.” 

As the district haz mat special- 
ist, Phillips is responsible for some 
of the training permanent and 
seasonal employees and volunteers 
must receive. “I’m also helping 
develop hazardous materials 
training modules for the Phoenix 
Training Center.” —K.J. Mushovic 
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AFS manager To 
follow his fortune 


by Andy Williams 


A few months ago, Gene Schloemer was having 
dinner in a Chinese restaurant. He opened a fortune 
cookie and read the slip of paper. “You will step on 


the soil of many countries,” it said. 


“I thought about it for a while and decided it was 
time to start making the fortune come true,” 


Andy Williams 


Schloemer said in announcing his retirement as 


manager of the Alaska Fire Service. 

Schloemer leaves Oct. 1 after heading the BLM 
Alaska firefighting organization for nearly four years. 
His immediate plans are to head south to Central and 
South America, then on to the Galapagos Islands. 
Future destinations include Africa, Indonesia, Nepal 


and Tibet. 


A BLMer since 1967, Schloemer began as a range 
conservationist and served as branch chief for 
resources in New Mexico and associate district 
manager in Idaho. “I’ve always enjoyed my work, but 
this is what I consider my best assignment. I just like 
the organization and the professionalism of the 


people,” he said. 


A fit man with a military-style haircut and keen 
demeanor, Schloemer runs his office in a friendly yet 
professional manner. He has put his stamp on the 


respect of his co-workers. 


accomplished.” 


“The most important thing that has happened since 
I came here is that the Alaska Fire Service has moved 
toward becoming more integrated with the rest of 
BLM in Alaska,” Schloemer said. “That was one of the 
reasons I was hired and I think that’s been 


Schloemer and his wife Maxine are outdoor 
enthusiasts. They are avid runners and they have 
‘taken advantage of Alaska’s opportunities for 
climbing, hiking and river rafting. 

While treading the soil of many countries, 
Schloemer will also keep a foot in Alaska. He plans to 


return next spring and perhaps climb Mount 


Alaska Fire Service and gained the friendship and 


Workwise or Otherwise 


State Director Ed 
Spang visited the 
Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline System in 
late Aug. for an 
overview and tour of 
pipeline operations. SD Spang was 
accompanied by David Pritchard, 
president of Alyeska, and retired 
BLMer Jules Tileston, now with 
the Alaska Department of Natural 
Resources. The trio toured every 
pump station along the pipeline, 
as well as the terminal in Valdez. 


A cooperative project between 
the Nature Conservancy and the 
BLM resulted in the Conservancy 
lending three of its top Alaskan 
botanists to assist with a plant 
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survey on federal land in 
Goodnews Bay. The three 
volunteers aided BLM and U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service scientists 
with a plant reconnaissance and 
collection in an area known for its 
unique geology. The unusual 
geologic formations of Goodnews 
Bay provide habitat for many 
specialized plant communities. 
ADO biologist Jeff Denton and 
ASO botanist Debbie Blank were 
project leaders for BLM. 


The Anchorage District held its 
annual end-of-field season party at 
Stephanie Clusiau’s house in mid- 
Aug. Although everyone hadn't 
returned from the field, most 
ADOers showed up for the potluck, 
which featured grilled steaks. 


McKinley. Plans for next summer also include run- 
ning a river in Alaska and traveling in the northern 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories. 


BLM’s Campbell Tract is looking 
a bit spiffier these days due to the 
efforts of environmental education 
specialist Jeff Brune. He arranged 
for YMCA day campers to come out 
and remove litter from the tract 
throughout the summer. Each 
week a dozen or so students, ages 
12-14, collected trash along trails, 
and removed evidence of illegal 
campfires in an attempt to prevent 
future ones. In Sept. Brune will be 
working with an Eagle Scout 
candidate instal- 
ling bear proof 
trash cans. 
Several black 
bears were 
sited on the 
tract this sum- 
mer. 
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Applause! 


“Last month we reminded you | 
: “that Sept. 15 through Oct. 15 


Supervisors can expedite award processing Welcome Aboard ig Hispanic Heritage Month. 


by checking packets for accuracy, appro- 
priateness of award, and proper forms. If 


Marsha Behr, For Technician, | 
you have questions, call Nancy Brainerd at estry Technicia events to comineniorate fhe 


fees ee eee occasion, and here they are. 
Theresa Gill, Fire Support ae 
in rior Assistant, Alaska Fire Service S Hispanic ee am one 
Performance Award Tim Shannon, Supervisory na of on Garcia-S has 
_ planned a presentation to be 
Maintenance Mechanic, Alaska held Sept. 27, 1:00 an 
Paul Moss, Land Surveyor, Fire Service Ee GD p.m., | 
Cadastral Survey = rooms 137 & 139 (first floor) of 
Steven Schmitt, Land Surveyor, oving O ae 
Cadastral Survey ‘ Moving On ing. In keeping with this year's . 
Patrick Twohy, Land Surveyor, Paul Cash, Procurement Clerk, : theme, “Education is Power,” 
Cadastral Survey amination . Superior Court Judge Rene 
Marshal Wade, Land Surveyor, Raymond Altop, Conservation _ one and Dr. Arsenio Rey 
Cadastral Survey Biologist, Lands & Renewable ot UAA will ‘speak to federal 
Special Act Award See ane | Sideos will also be shown 
Retirement _ before and after the guest 


Walter Blankenship, Materials 
Handler Leader, Administration Charlie Thomas, Ft. Yukon 
Sandra Smith, Supply Technician, —_ Station Manager, Alaska Fire 


_ Speakers. 
oe vec free t to call Ramon at 


Administration Service 
Roger Dvorak, Computer c 1 he / 
Operator, Alaska Fire Service List includes actions processed in Aug. '93. ar. a 5 and v we see e you | t ere! 
Joanne Valentine, Supply This information provided by ASO Human ee es Be 


Technician, Alaska Fire Service Resources. 


Time Off Award 


Daniel Burrows, Supervisory 
Forestry Technician, Steese/ 
White Mountains District 


n-the-S ash A’ 


Robyn Milligan, Secretary, Kobuk 
District 

Edward Donnelly, Laborer, 
Operations 


Length of Service Award 


10-Year Service Award 

Dorothy Bonds, Secretary, 
Cadastral Survey 

Kimberlee Honsowetz, Supply 
Technician, Alaska Fire Service 


Dan Gullickson 


20-Year Service Award Sen. Ted Stevens unveiled a plaque commemorating the BLM Alaska Fire 
Anne Pederson. Land Law Service's new fire operations building during a ceremony Aug. 24. The 44,000- 

: square-foot building consolidates the smokejumpers, hot shot crews, fire 
suppression specialists, and dining hall. With the senator are AFS Associate 
Manager Marvin Robertson (I) and Maj. Gen. David Bramlett, commander of the 
Sixth Infantry Division (Light), Fort Wainwright. 


Examiner, Conveyances 
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Automation made to order 


On Aug. 19, SD Ed 
Spang delivers 
opening remarks 
at a two-day 
management 
review of Records 
Release 1, which 
replaced the AK 
Automated Land 
& Mineral Records 
System (ALMRS). 
L-R: Arizona SD 
Les Rosenkrance, 


Tom Allen, AD for Management Services (W.O.), and Barbara Eaton of the 
Denver Service Center attended the review. The group looked at system func- 
tionality and design Issues, and discussed options for adapting the system to 
the needs of Alaska users. 
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IRM computer specialist Bonny Willer gives a group of about 20 Cadastral Survey 
employees a demonstration of the newly completed Survey Tracking System. 
Developed by IRM, the new program provides users with an automated system 
for documenting information about surveys and events associated with the survey 
process. 
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On the Cover: 


BLM volunteer Pattie Powell 
recently completed the 
Computer Office Associate 
program at Anchorage's Charter 
College. Powell spent her summer 
at BLM sharpening her office 
automation skills. “| wanted to 
volunteer because I've heard 
good things about BLM,” says 
Powell. “I especially like BLM's 
recycling program, everyone 
seems to pitch in and do their 
part.” 
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